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Tue Newfoundland Sealing in the seasor: of 1892 has again 
proved successful; 349,369 seals were taken by twenty vessels, 
as compared with 343,495 by nineteen ver:cls in the season of 
1891; in addition to which some 25,000 more were killed by 
schooners in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Of this large number 
40,678, the great bulk of which would be old seals, were taken on 
the second trip, about which I shall have more to say further on. 
Eight vessels secured more than 15,000 each, the ‘ Diana’ taking 
the lead with the enormous number of 40,904; followed by the 
‘Ranger,’ 34,614; ‘ Esquimaux,’ $3,968; ‘ Wolf,’ 32,479; ‘Ice- 
land,’ 25,288; ‘Eagle,’ 20,819; ‘Nimrod,’ 18,669; and ‘ Labrador,’ 
18,623. The remaining twelve vessels were fairly well fished, 
only two having less than 7000; the average of the first eight 
was 28,170, and of the remaining twelve 10,334 seals. The 
‘Board of Trade Journal’ (August, 1892, p. 214), quoting from 
the ‘Montreal Gazette,’ estimates the total catch of seals in 
Newfoundland by both steam and sailing vessels at 398,624 (say 
400,000), which, at a valuation of 2°50 dols., would represent a 
value of £250,000. | 

The ‘Eclipse’ of Peterhead was at the Newfoundland sealing 
under the command of Capt. Guy, late of the ‘ Polynia,’ which 
was lost in Davis Straits last season, but owing to an accident to 
her machinery had a very unsuccessful voyage, securing only 
3595 seals. 
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The St. John’s ‘Evening Telegram’ of the 26th April gives 
an account of the second trip of the ‘ Diana,’ and estimates her 
catch of 12,657, mostly old ones, to represent an equivalent of 
some 30,000 young seals; she actually killed 3000 more than she 


could stow away, being only a vessel of 290 tons, and these were 
brought home for her by the ‘ Falcom ly catch I can 


call to mind which exceeded that of the ‘Diana’ was made in 
1888 by the *‘ Neptune,’ a vessel of 465 tons, which brought home 
42,242 seals for one trip. In my notes for 1884 I made some 
remarks on the objectionable practice of making second trips, 
especially in the case of vessels already well provided, and there 
seemed at that time a tendency on the part of the owners to 
discountenance the practice; it was agreed to close the fishery 
on the 26th of April, instead of continuing it till the end of May, 
and this arrangement has, I believe, been adhered to. Let us, 
however, follow the ‘ Diana,’ as reported in the St. John’s paper 
already referred to and see what is the result of continuing the 
fishing even as late as the 20th of April. This, it must be 
remembered, was her second trip, she having already killed 
28,247 seals. On the 28th March the Captain put his gunners 
on the ice, and took the handsome number of 1800 old seals. 
“On the 30th they struck another small patch of seals, and took 
2000, and at still another place captured 200 more.”’ On April 
12th seals were again met with, estimated to number some 
60,000; later in the day all hands went on to the ice, “and in 
less than three hours the battle was won, to the tune of three 
cheers, fully 10,000 seals lying as they were slain on the ice... .. 
It was midnight, and after snatching their well-won repose, the 
crew were on the ice at daylight, each one bearing a knob of coal 
and an allowance of provisions. They were followed by a detail 
of cooks and stewards, who prepared meals on the ice. The work 
of sculping and panning the seals went on through the day.... 
At 6 p.m., the flags of the ship flying over each pile of seals, 
covering an area of a square mile..... At 2 p.m. on the 20th 
the steamer was loaded below and on deck with 12,400 old seals.” 
‘Our informant,” proceeds the St. John’s ‘ Evening Telegram, 
‘“‘of these details—the best authority on board the ‘Diana’—is 
frank and honest enough to say that these seals were all breeding 
seals; and in an outspoken spirit he admits that they were killing 
the goose which lays the golden eggs. ‘Second trips,’ he adds, 
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should be stopped, and no old seals should be killed after the 
15th of April. If not, it is the fishermen of the island, and their 
children after them, who will have to suffer the loss resulting 
from the present reckless custom.’” The ‘ Esquimaux’ killed 
16,000 seals in her second trip, having already killed 17,968. 
On the whole, the Greenland young sealing was fairly suc- 

assful, but the good luck fell almost entirely to the Norwegian 
vessels, which were early in the field and found the seals before 
the close-time came to an end; they were thus ready to commence 
as soon as the law permitted, and secured about 60,000 seals, 
or double the catch in Greenland for some years past; but frost 
set in, and the Scotch vessels were unable to reach the sa oe 
packs, except the ‘ Balena,’ which, after lying beset for a week, 
was liberated on the 3rd of April, and reaching the pack the 
same day, managed to secure some 2100 young and old seals, 
although they had a long way to travel over the ice for them. 
Only 3478 seals were brought home from Greenland by the 
Scotch vessels, and 8618 were collected by the ‘Alert’ from the 
Cumberland Gulf stations. The severe frosts which have prevailed 
in the past few springs have been beneficial to the breeding seals, 
enabling an unusual proportion of the young ones to escape and 
thus strengthen the breeding pack. 

Eleven Scotch vessels took part in last season’s sealing, and 
captured in Newfoundland and Greenland 74,449 young and old 
seals (including 8618 from Cumberland Gulf); of these 62,353 
were from Newfoundland, the bulk of which were included in 
the total for that division of the fishery already given. These 
produced 827 tons of oil (as against 90,590 seals and 986 tons of 
oil in the previous season), which at £20 per ton for oil and, say, 
5s. per skin, represent a sum of £35,152, as against an estimate 
of £47,444 in 1891. It will be observed that the success of the 
venture is again due to the Newfoundland voyage. | 

The Davis Straits whaling was only a partial success; of the 
four Dundee vessels present, the ‘ Aurora’ captured two fair-sized 
whales, yielding 20} cwt. of bone; the ‘Esquimaux’ one very small 
whale of 1} cwt. of bone; the ‘Terra Nova’ one good whale of 15 
cwt. of bone; and the ‘Nova Zembla’ missed the black fish, and 
had to be content with 318 White Whales, 14 Narwhals, 3 Walrus, 
and 2 bears, whilst the best-fished vessel of all, the ‘ Maud,’ which 
was instrumental in saving the crew of the ‘ Polynia’ in Admiralty 
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Inlet last year, herself fell a victim to the ice in Coutts’ Inlet» 
having at the time on board the products of three large whales, 
estimated to produce 55 tons of oil and 24 tons of bone, besides 
105 Seals, 40 White Whales, 56 Walrus, and a number of Bears 
and Narwhals, the whole valued at between eight and nine ~ 
thousand pounds; happily the crew were rescued and the produce 
was insured. In addition to the seven Right Whales, 1309 White 
Whales and Narwhals, 67 Walrus and one Bottle-nose were killed. 
The captain of the ‘Aurora’ reports that, after spending a fort- 
night at the south-west fishing-grounds without success, the 
ice being too far to the eastward, his only capture being one 
Bottle-nose, he proceeded to the northern fishing-grounds, where 
three whales were seen, but could not be approached in conse- 
quence of the large quantities of ice; he therefore proceeded to 
the head of the Cumberland Gulf, where he secured 340 White 
Whales. He then once more tried the northern fishing, and 
again several whales were seen, but the sea and weather were so 
bad that it was not till the 23rd October he had any success. On 

ay both he and the captain of the ‘ Terra Nova’ succeeded 
in capturing a whale each; on the 30th he again met with whales 
and his second fish was secured. On the 4th November he bore 
up for home, arriving at Dundee on the 22nd. 

The voyage of the ‘ Nova Zembla’ was an interesting one, if 
not so successful as that of the ‘Aurora.’ She left Dundee on 
the 19th March, and after a very stormy passage made the ice 
about forty miles south of Resolution Island on the 14th April. 
Thick foggy weather prevailed, and as there was no prospect of 
success in the south Capt. Cunningham left for the north, reaching 
Prince Regent’s Inlet on the 19th June, and the floe being in 
good condition, although the weather was very unsettled, he 
remained there till the 16th July. The first whale was seen on 
the 27th June, and for the next fortnight the boats were in 
pursuit almost daily, but the foggy weather rendered success © 
impossible. On the 16th he proceeded to Admiralty Inlet, where 
whales were again seen, but the weather was so heavy that it 
was impossible to lower the boats. Returning to Lancaster 
Sound, a strong easterly gale drove the vessel up Barrow Strait 
to within twenty miles of Beechy Island. On the 12th August 
Elwin Bay was reached, and notwithstanding the heavy ice 100 
White Whales were taken, and on the following day 200 more 
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were secured. During September few whales were seen, and 
none in such a position as to render pursuit possible. 

On the 6th October, off Cape Eglinton, the ‘ Nova Zembla’ 
came upon a great school of whales proceeding rapidly south- 
wards; the boats were out from morning till dark, and the 
steamer followed them thirty miles without success, the weather 
being very bad. On the third day after, the whales were again 
overtaken off Cape Kater, but for three days the storm raged and 
snow fell heavily; when the weather moderated the whales could 
not be seen. During the following week several other whales 
were sighted at a great distance, going south rapidly, and on the 
15th October the ‘ Nova Zembla’ started on her homeward passage, 

_ taking in her last lines on the 26th, and reaching the Tay on the 
17th November. I quote the brief outlines of these two voyages, 
as they indicate the usual course taken by the Davis Straits 
whalers, the difficulties and disappointments they too frequently 
meet with, and how, notwithstanding whales being seen in plenty, 
even a skilful commander may be compelled by adverse circum- 
stances to return with a clean ship. 

: In the past year there were five vessels in the Greenland Sea, 
; all from Dundee, the port of Peterhead being quite unrepre- 
sented. Since the year 1857, when Peterhead sent out thirty-two 
ships (all but two to Greenland), which returned with twenty-one 
whales and 74,357 seals, the trade from that port has gradually 
declined, till at present the ‘ Windward,’ which was laid up last 
season and is now for sale, is the only whaling vessel belonging 
‘ *to Peterhead owners, the brig ‘ Alert ‘ being only a carrier. The 
‘Hope’ and the ‘ Eclipse’ have been sold, the latter to replace - 
the ‘Maud’ at Dundee; and the ‘ Perseverance’ has been sent 
out on a new venture, I believe by the Hudson Bay Company, to 
winter in Repulse Bay. Should the ‘ Windward’ not go out next 
year, which is highly probable, the Whale Fishery will have come 
to an end there, the only hope for its resumption being the better 
times which have been so long waited for; but the busy scenes 
which witnessed the fitting-out and departure of thirty-two 
vessels manned by more than 1000 hands, will never be repeated 
in the Peterhead Docks. 
The retirement of Capt. Gray marks the aw epoch in the 
history of the Peterhead fishery, and for the first time since 1811 
the arctic seas of either Greenland or Davis Straits have remained 
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unvisited by one or more members of this family. In 1811, 
David Gray the elder commanded the ‘ Perseverance’ in the 
Greenland Fishery, making his last voyage in 1827. In 1825 he 
left his ship, the ‘ Active,’ frozen up in Davis Straits, and in the 
next season brought her safely home, a feat 1 have never heard 
of being repeated. In 1836 his son, John Gray, who had 
previously sailed from Kirkcaldy, took command of the ‘ Eclipse,’ 
in which he made twenty voyages, dying in 1856. His sons, 
David, John, and Alexander, all commanded whalers. John died 
in 1892; Alexander is now in the Hudson’s Bay service; and 
David, who made his first voyage as Commander in the ‘ North 
of Scotland’ in 1849, till 1892 had spent every summer in the 
arctic seas, having captured 197 whales and 168,956 seals. 
Capt. Gray's eldest son accompanied his father several years, but 
has now forsaken the sea for the medical profession, and with the 
last Gray I fear this once thriving industry, which his family has 
done so much to promote, so far as his native port of Peterhead is 
concerned, has virtually come to an end. With the exception of 
Dr. Scoresby, no whaling captain has brought so much intelligence 
to bear upon his profession as Capt. David Gray. Science is in- 
debted to him for many facts elucidating the’habits and structure 
of the Right Whale and the Hyperoodon, and humanity owes him 
a deep debt of gratitude for his successful efforts in establishing 
a close time for seals, by which he was mainly instrumental in 
abolishing, I trust for ever, the most cruel features of this occu- 
pation; and his son, Dr. Robert Gray, has closely studied the 
habits and anatomy of the animals which he has met with in the 
arctic seas, and | hope will some day make a good use of the 
results of his observations. | 

The Greenland vessels were the ‘ Active,’ which captured one 
whale; the ‘ Balena,’ two small whales; the ‘ Diana,’ clean, with 
the exception of 148 seals; the ‘ Polar Star,’ with only 449 seals’ 
and the ‘ Chieftain,’ which was nipped in the ice and abandoned 
on the l4th July. The ‘ Eclipse’ was absent from the whale 
fishery. ‘lhe season is described as very bad, strong N.E. gales 
prevailed, great quantities of ice, and continuous fogs; very few 
whales were seen. The Captain of the ‘ Diana’ says :—‘‘ The 
voyage may be summed up by saying that when fish were seen 
the ice and weather were unfavourable, and when the conditions 
- were suitable no whales could be sighted.” Happily, the crew 
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of the ‘Chieftain’ were rescued and brought home by the 
‘Diana’ and ‘ Balena,’ and thus loss of life was not added to the 
other misfortunes. 

The question which naturally suggests itself is—What is the 
reason of this want of success ? My friend, Dr. Robert Gray, 
attributes it to the comparative scarcity of whales in the Green- 
land seas; not that they are extinct, but they have become so 
few as to render their pursuit unremunerative, a condition long 
predicted. ‘There may be many whales in the Greenland sea 
even now, but the sea is of vast extent, and the circumstances 
attending the search for them are so arduous that it is probable 
very few, even of those which may come within range of the ship, 
will be perceived, owing to atmospheric conditions, or the un- 
favourable state of the ice. Added to all this, the eagerness with 
which they are hunted, and the disturbing influence of steam, 
have made the whales so timid that they are extremely difficult to 
approach, and even when found they escape much more fre- 
quently than formerly. ‘There is thus reason to hope that the 
numbers of these grand animals may not be so reduced as to en- 
danger their final extinction. 

The produce of the Whale Fishery of the past season was 10 
Whales, 1309 White Whales, and 67 Walrus; the ‘ Alert’ also 
brought home on freight one whale and 8613 seals, collected 
at the several fishing stations in Cumberland Guif. These 
yielded 298 tons of whale-oil (about 180 tons of which was 
White Whale vil), and 5 tons 14 cwt. of bone, which valued at, 
say, £22 per ton for whale-oil and £2300 per ton for bone (of all 
sizes), represent a sum of about £19,666, against £26,000 in the 
previous season. 

A very interesting feature in the Whale Fishery has been the 
capture by the Norwegian vessels of several individuals of the rare 
Balena biscayensis to the south of Iceland, in the years 1889-91. 
I believe this species has been occasionally met with by the 
American whalers in the same locality, before going into Cumber- 
land Gulf, but it is difficult to obtain accurate information. On 
asking Prof. Collett for particulars, he very kindly informed me 
that in 1889 one specimen was caught; in 1890, six (the skull of 
one of which is now in the Christiana Museum) ; in 1891 ten were 
secured; and during the past season (1892) the search for them 
proved unsuccessful, although several whalers were on the look- 
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out. Prof. Collett also refers me to a paper on the subject by 
Prof. Guldberg in ‘ Forhandlinger Videnskabs-Selskabet’ (Chris- 
tiana, 1891, No. 8), which I have not been able to see. Capt. 
Gray told me that he saw two heads of bone of this species in 
London, which he was told came from Norway, but which doubt- 
less formed part of the above captures. ‘This occurrence is of 


very great interest, as showing how this Atlantic species, believed _ 


not long since to be all but extinct, still lingers on, and continues 
to visit the same winter quarters in which it formerly abounded 
at that season of the year; but it is to be feared that the 
small “school” found by the Norwegians in 1889 has been 
exterminated. 

The year 1892 also marks what may prove a new era in the 
Whale Fishery. In my last year’s “ notes” I mentioned that it 
was contemplated to send out an expedition to the borders of the © 
antarctic ice; four vessels,—the ‘Active,’ ‘ Baleena,’ ‘Diana,’ and 
‘Polar Star,’ from Dundee; and one Norwegian actually started 
in September last. On the 11th December the last of the 
pioneer fleet reached the Falkland Isles, and ere this the problem 
is most likely solved. So little is known about the Right Whales 
of the antarctic seas that the voyage can hardly fail to have con- 
siderable scientific interest, although I am not aware that any 
competent naturalist has joined either of the vessels, but the 
surgeons will, it is stated, interest themselves in collecting such 
specimens of the fauna as come within their reach. As to com- 
mercial success, everything depends upon the quality of the 
whalebone met with; if it is expected that a species will be found 
at the antarctic ice corresponding with B. mysticetus, I fear such 
an animal has yet to be discovered; but the bone of B. australis, 
although short, is reported to be fairly good. Neobalena margi- 
nata will also probably be met with, but would be of still less 
commercial value; however, the venture is a bold one and fully 
deserving of all the success with which we hope the enterprise 
may be attended. 


SuPPLEMENTARY NoTe.—Letters have been received from the 
Dundee Antarctic fleet, dated Falkland Islands, December 9th, 
1892. Three of the vessels, the ‘ Baleena,’ ‘ Active,’ and ‘ Diana,’ 
arrived at Port Stanley, the two former on the 8th December, and 
departed south on the 11th, the ‘ Diana’ heaving in sight as they 
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left. The ‘ Polar Star’ has also been spoken about the same 

latitude some time later. All the vessels experienced very heavy 

weather after leaving Dundee, and it was twenty-one days before 

the ‘ Balena’ got clear of the Irish coast; the rest of the voyage 

was very favourable, the passage from Dundee being made in 
ninety-one days. All were well, and anxiously looking forward 

to the time when the ice would be reached and the business 

proper of the voyage commenced. The Norwegian steamer 
‘Jansen’ called at the Cape Verd Islands about the beginning | ie 
October, since which time she has not been heard of. The ~ af 
Dundee owners are anxiously expecting news of the result of os 
this new venture. 


NOTES on tHe ORNITHOLOGY or NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD ror 1892. — 


By tHe Rr. Hon. Lorp Litrorp, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
I continue my notes from the end of 1891 (Zool. 1892, 


210). 
a female Tufted Pochard, alive, from the 
‘Peakirk decoy. 


2nd. The decoy-man brought i in fifteen Mallard, twelve Teal, 
and a female Pintail, ht from the Coney ne told me that on 
Christmas-day, and at » Pe he 
driving the Teal about terribly. 

14th. ‘‘ Black-Duck”’ reported by one of our gamekeepers as 
having been seen on flooded meadows near Thrapston. 

20th—25th. The falconer tells me that a Water-Rail has 
been frequently feeding about his cottage-garden during the 
sharp frost. I have heard of several of these birds about lately, 
but may add that there is no open water within a con- 
siderable distance of the garden above mentioned. 


Marcu. 


Ist. One of the Ruffs in the aviary is rapidly assuming his 
“show” or neck-frill. 


7th. A female Antwerp Carrier-Pigeon that has paired with 
a Stock-Dove in the aviary hatched two eggs this morning, and 
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a nest of the latter species in a hollow beech-tree in our pleasure- 
grounds contained one egg. 

9th. Two Little Owls seen in the deer-park, Lilford (cf. Zool. 
1891, p. 46). 

18th. About 160 head of wildfowl on the decoy-pool. Three 
Whimbrels seen near the decoy. This is a very unusually early 
appearance of this species in our neighbourhood. ‘Two small 
trips of Golden Plover were observed near the same spot as these 
long-billed travellers. 

25th. A Tawny Owl’s nest with four eggs in old elm in our 
deer-park. From five to seven Canada Geese frequented our 
meadows during the last fortnight of the month (cf. Zool. 
1891, p. 45). 

80th. Young Blackbirds well feathered in a nest at ip 
Waterville. 


APRIL. 


; ist. The first Peewit’s eggs of the season brought in. 
~~4th. Pied and Barred Woodpeckers very busy about. the old 
trees on our_pleasure-ground. 
8th. A Jack Snipe hangs on at the decoy. 
14th. Three Woodcocks seen in one of our woods. 
17th. Many Fieldfares and some Redwings passing to the N.E. 
19th. A nest of Little Owls, containing four eggs, was dis- 
covered in a hollow stump of ash on Wadenhoe Manor. 
24th. Mr. W. J. Horn informed me that on this day he 
positively identified a grey-backed or so-called White Wagtail at 
Kingsthorpe, near Northampton. I do not think that this race | 
—of Pied Wagtail is very uncommon in our county, but this is the ~— 
first certain record of its occurrence therein that has come to 
my knowledge. 
25th. A nest of Long-eared Owl containing five eggs was 
found in a fir plantation just outside the park by one of our 
' gamekeepers. This Owl, though not uncommon in certain parts 
of Northamptonshire, is decidedly a rare bird in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Lilford, and this is the first nest that I ever 
heard of on my own property. The man who found this nest 
assured me that an Owl of some sort flew out of a tree close to 
the nest, and that on climbing up to it he found the eggs quite 
cold, and one of them slightly cracked. He watched the nest 
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for some days, but could neither see an Owl upon it or flying 
from it, although one was generally in a neighbouring tree; so, 
after some days, having my doubts of correct identification, 
I told him to go up and examine the nest again, and if he found 
the eggs cold to bring them with the nest to me: he did so. 
The nest was, I think, the old cup of a Magpie’s nest, to which 
the Owls had added a flat outside border or rim of larch-twigs ; 
the eggs were undoubtedly those of Asio otus, and I believe that 
the injury to one of them, mentioned above, had been caused by 
the teeth of a Squirrel. One—and occasionally both—of the 
parent-birds remained in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
nesting-place for some time, but I could not hear of their nesting 
again. This is the first year in which I have positive proof of 
the nesting of four species of my favourite birds in our county 
in complete liberty. Three Partridges’ eggs, first of season, 
found to-day near Achurch. 


26th. Miss F. Wickham, who was staying with her brother 
at Cotterstock, was kind enough to drive over and bring me a 
very fine adu't Gannet that had been picked up alive near War- 
mington on the previous day, and died in the night. This bird 
had no trace of any injury about it, and though poor in flesh was 
by no means emaciated. The above is not the first occurrence 
of the species in question in our county that has come to my 
_____ knowledge, but is the first Northamptonshire specimen that I 
have seen, and a -very-valuable acquisition to my local collection. 
I must not omit an expression of gratitude to Mr. J. Crisp, of 
| Elton, the finder of the bird, who at the request of Miss Wickham 
| most obligingly gave the bird to her for me. Three large gulls 
30th. My Bitterns in the aviaries commenced ‘‘ booming.” 
1 may mention that a pair of these birds nested last spring in a 
very small compartment in our court-yard, where they were 
- constantly exposed to the observation of frequent passers by ; 


four eggs were laid, and one bird sat very steadily, but without 
result. 


May. 


ist. A Snipe was flushed from an old rushy gravel-pit on 
Achurch, but in spite of diligent search the next day by the 
falconer, no nest was found; however, on the 4th our butler 
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found a nest containing two Snipes’ eggs, with a third lying 
sucked at a short distance in this pit. I had for many years 
felt convinced that Snipes occasionally bred near Lilford, but 
this is the first positive proof of the fact that has come to my 
knowledge. 

6th. Mr. W. J. Horn informed me that on this day he 
observed between thirty and forty Great Crested Grebes on the 
Ravensthorpe Reservoir. 

8th. A considerable flock of Fieldfares reported by a 
friend who was staying with us as seen near Thorpe fox- 
covert. 

16th. I received a letter from one of my neighbour Lord 
Lyveden’s gamekeepers, informing me that he had seen a Wood- 
cock at Farning Woods on the 2nd inst. This is a late date for 
this bird in our neighbourhood ; but in spite of diligent search, 
no eggs or young of Woodcock were discovered in our district 
this summer. I received a letter (at the kind suggestion of 
Dr. Albert Gunther) from Mr. C. Hampden Wigram, who was 
good enough to inform me that, on the 2nd inst., he had clearly 
identified a Kite at a very short distance from a train on the 
Great Northern Railway, close to Holme Station. Holme is not 
in our county, though very near to its confines, but my principal 
reason for recording this occurrence is that the great woods in 
that district were famous for the numbers of Kites that frequented 
- them up till about 1846. 

18th. A nest of Long-tailed Titmouse was found in what, in 
my experience, is an unusual locality—the bough of an old oak, 
at about fifteen feet from the ground. Another nest of this 
species discovered, about this time, was built at not more than 
~ about a yard from the ground in a thick box-bush close toa path | 

in one of our home-coverts. 

20th. A nest of Barred Woodpecker, containing five eggs, 
was found in an old whitethorn on our pleasure-grounds at 
Lilford. I mention this, as, although this Woodpecker is 
- abundant with us, we have very seldom hitherto succeeded in 
finding its nest. We have at least seven occupied nests of Haw- 
finches in what I may call our “‘ curtilage” at Lilford, where till 
this autumn I had never known of more than two or three in 
aly one season. 
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JUNE. 


ist. My friend Mr. Charlton, of Geddington, informed me 
that he had very recently found a nest of the Common Sandpiper, 
containing eggs, near that place. Although this bird is common 
with us on both passages, and I have good previous evidence of 
its breeding in our county, the present is the first record of the 
finding of its eggs therein that has hitherto reached me (cf. Zool. 
1891, p. 47). 

2nd. First record of the Hobby this season, seen close to the 
house at Lilford; another, or perhaps the same individual, was 
seen soaring over our court-yard, on 15th inst., by the falconer 
and a lady to whom he was showing my living collection; their 
attention was called to this little falcon by the skyward gaze of 
Eagles, Kites, and other of my captive raptorial birds. 


JULY. 


ist. A wild Peregrine was “‘toying”’ in the air with three 
youngsters of the same species that are “at hack” in front of 
the house at Lilford. 
9th. I was informed by the Wadenhoe gamekeeper that a few 
days ago one of the tenant farmers on that manor was attacked 
from behind, and had his hat knocked off by a Little Owl as he 
passed close to the nesting-place mentioned above (cf. supra 
April 19th). 
| 19th. I received a moulting Dunlin, in the flesh, killed 
‘yesterday at a pond in the manor of Clapton. I need hardly 
say that this is a very unusual time for the occurrence of this 
species in our district. 
near Lilford. 
AUGUST. 


Ist. A solitary Wigeon dropped on to the decoy-pool. 

3rd. I noticed a Tern that from its size must, I think, have 
been either a Sandwich or Gull-billed Tern, passing southwards 
up our valley at a great height. Iam positive that this bird 
was neither a Common nor an Arctic Tern, but it was too far from 
me for certain identification. 

4th. One Teal at the decoy. 

6th. A solitary female Shoveller at the decoy. 
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7th. First report for the season of Green Sandpiper. 
12th. A bird seen about the river above Lilford several times, 

and minutely described to me by two persons well acquainted 
with all our common species, can be nothing but a Greenshank, 
a very rare bird in this part of Northamptonshire. Our common 
river-side warblers are in very great abundance; we see a few 
more Water-hens than in last summer, but Kingfishers are 
lamentably scarce. Mr. O. V. Aplin informed me of pretty 
positive evidence of the breeding of Great Crested Grebes this 
summer on Byfield Reservoir. 

14th. Our Rooks, which have been, as usual, to a great extent 
absent from their haunts hereabouts since the end of June, are 
returning daily in great numbers. Song Thrushes collecting in 
flocks about the willow-holts on the river. 

19th. Tawny Owls hooting constantly at mid-day. 

20th. Pied Woodpeckers very restless and noisy near the 
boat-house at Lilford. 

81st. A Manx Shearwater was picked up in a corn-field near 
Tichmarsh, and sent to me alive. I find in my note-book for the 
previous day, “ Fine, but with raging westerly gale.” 


SEPTEMBER. 


2nd. First Grey Wagtail of season in the flower-garden at 
Lilford. 

8rd. I received from an obliging stranger at Higham Ferrers 
a young Shag, perfectly uninjured and apparently healthy and 
vigorous, with the information that it had been picked up near 
that town. I may add that the weather since August 30th was | 
very stormy—westerly gales and driving showers. | 

ms 19th. A flock of Wild Geese passed southwards—the first 

~ report for this season that reached me. I am convinced that the 
majority of the Geese that pass over our district in August and 
September are Greylags, but as they hardly ever settle on the 
ground at these seasons, I have, of course, no proof to adduce, 
with the exception of having occasionally heard their cry. 

23rd. I received a letter from the Rev. E. Sylvester, in reply 
to my enquiries, in which he assured me that there was no 
mistake in a story conveyed to me from him by Lady Lilford in 
July last, to the effect that two pairs of Crossbills had nested and 
reared their broods in his garden at Deene Rectory this last 
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spring. When I first heard of this occurrence I was inclined to 
think that the supposed Crossbills might in fact have been 
Hawfinches, but Mr. Sylvester’s letter of yesterday leaves no 
shadow of a doubt as to the correct. identification of the birds in 
question. The Crossbill is, in my experience, exceedingly scarce 
in this county at any season of the year, and up to this date no 
suspicion even of its breeding in Northamptonshire has ever 
come to my knowledge. 

24th. Our Swallows and House- Martins suddenly, and almost 
entirely, disappeared from Lilford. 

25th. Three ‘ Sea-Gulls” and one “ Sea-Swallow” reported 
by the decoy-man. 

26th. A very seinihiimabte passage of Meadow-Pipits up our 
valley, and some twenty Herring-Gulls passed over Lilford to the 
south-west. Four Buzzards reported near Irchester by the 
Rev. Henry H. Slater. 

80th. A solitary Golden Plover reported by the decoy-man. 


OcTOBER. 


ist. I noticed a continuous passage of small parties of 
Sky-Larks over our meadows near Lilford to the south, and 
heard the first Brambling of the season. 
8rd. First Pochard of season on the decoy-pool. 
6th. I saw a Merlin near Achurch. 
8th. In ‘The Field’ of this date Mr. W. Tomalin records the . 
finding of seven, and shooting of five, Quails near Great 
. Addington; this species has of late years become exceedingly 
scarce in this part of Northamptonshire. First record of Grey 
Crows for the season. 
7: ha 9th. Seventeen Wild Geese passed over Thorpe in a north- 
easterly direction. 
llth. We saw the first Redwings of the season — very 
“unusually late. 
12th. Considerable arrival of Fieldfares, and large travelling 
flocks of Wood-Pigeons. 
14th. First report of Woodcock for the season on Clapton 
manor. 
NOVEMBER. 


Ist. My nephew reports an extraordinary assemblage of 
Peewits on the meadows near Tichmarsh. 
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8th. I heard, on good authority, of the very recent occurrence 
of Snow Buntings near Kettering. 

17th. A Puffin recently obtained near Cottingham - was sent 
to me as a specimen of Little Auk. I heard, to my infinite 
disgust, of the destruction of a pair of Hobbies with one of their 
brood, in Salcey Forest, in August last. 

2ist. The decoy-man tells of two Shovellers on the pool. 
Many Curlews heard passing over Lilford in the fog this 
morning. 

22nd. Two Goldeneyes reported i in our park-pond. 

25th. My friend Mr. G. M. Edmonds, of Oundle, in a letter 
received to-day, informs me of a bird seen several times by 
him, his son, and others, in and near Oundle, during the past 


summer, that could have been nothing more or less than a male 
Golden Oriole. 


DECEMBER. 


6th. A small trip of Golden Plovers seen by my son near 

Thorpe. | 
th. An immature Common Gull shot at Lilford. 

8th. A very fine adult male Pochard shot on the river below 
the house at Lilford. Seven Golden-Plovers passing south- 
wards. 

10th. About 100 “ fowl’’—Mallard, Wigeon, Shovellers, and 
Pochards—seen on the flooded meadows below Lilford ; this is 
the first noteworthy congregation of wildfowl of which I have 
heard this season. 

12th. My son reports vast numbers of Wood-Pigeons in our 
oak-woods. We have a very plentiful crop of acorns, and from 
the above, and many other reports recently received, I believe 
that there are more Wood-Pigeons in this neighbourhood than 
at any time since the winter of 1870-71. 

16th. A male Shoveller, about half-moulted, brought in from 
the river below Lilford. 

16th. A Curlew was seen near Thorpe and Tichmarsh by 
several separate persons. This is an unusual occurrence here- 
abouts at this season. 

19th. The decoy-man brought in nine Teal from the decoy, 
and left about as many more on the pool: this is the first “lot” 
of this species that has visited the pool this season. The decoy- 
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man reports having seen, some days ago, a trip of about forty 
Golden Plovers, and a Peregrine driving a Mallard to covert. 

26th. My son shot, close to Lilford, a male Goldeneye, just 
beginning to show the white feathers of cheek-patches. This 
autumn has been remarkable for the scarcity of Snipes in our 
neighbourhood, for the abundance of Partridges and wild-bred 
Pheasants; also of travelling Wood-Pigeons, as above recorded. 
Our summer migrants were, with very few exceptions, perhaps, 
rather in excess of their average numbers, and more Hawfinches 
nested in our district than on any previous occasion within ‘‘ the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 


I append my accustomed list of earliest records of arrival of 
summer migrants, as reported to or observed by me; where no 
locality is specified, understand Lilford :—March 15th, Wheatear ; 
2ist, Whimbrel, Willow Wren (Northampton) ; 24th, Chiffchaff ; 
8ist, Swallow (Cotterstock). April 1st, Nightingale (North- 
ampton); 6th, Wryneck; 8th, Blackcap; 10th, Ray’s Wagtail, 
Cuckoo, Tree Pipit; 14th, Redstart; 17th, Bank-Martin, Sedge 
Warbler; 19th, Whitethroat; 20th, Lesser Whitethroat; 22nd, 
Common Sandpiper; 24th, Grey-backed Wagtail (Kingsthorpe) ; 
25th, Garden-Warbler, Corn-Crake (Cotterstock); 29th, Reed- 
Warbler. May ist, Red-backed Shrike; 5th, Swift (North- 
ampton); 7th, Spotted Flycatcher; 8th,—Lurtle Dove; 21st, 
Nightjar. June 2nd, Hobby. 


THE PTARMIGAN IN LAKELAND. 
By Rev. H. A. MacpHERsSoN, M.A. 


As the question of the former existence of the Ptarmigan, 
Lagopus mutus, in Lakeland has on more than one occasion been 
discussed in ‘ The Zoologist,’ I venture to ask for space to 
explain the present position of the case. When last referred to 
(Zool. 1887, p. 158), I pronounced against the supposed existence 
of this bird on our Lake hills, and with good reason, since no 
one could produce a local specimen. But a communication of 
the Rev. H. T. Frere crossed my last note, in which he stated 
that a local example of the Ptarmigan did exist in a museum at 
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Keswick in 1841. Subsequently I discovered that this bird had 
existed in the local collection of John Hutton, a guide and native 
of Keswick. Hutton formed his collection in the year 1785. 
Budworth, who wrote in 1795, was apparently the first to refer 
to the birds preserved in Hutton’s museum, but this only in 
reference to the Dotterel. 

The author of the ‘ Observations, chiefly Lithological,’ visited 
the Lake district in 1803, and he describes the contents of the 
local museums pretty minutely. Hutton’s museum delighted him 
for two reasons. Though small, it was well arranged, and Hutton 
himself was able to give him much local information. He names 
five and twenty of the more interesting species of birds contained 
in Hutton’s museum, the Ptarmigan being included between the 
Red and Black Grouse. He does not tell us whether the speci- 
mens of birds were labelled or not, but his reason for mentioning 
them was that they were local; otherwise no special interest 
attaches to them. They are mentioned only by their scientific 
names. It appears to me, as I have stated in the ‘ Fauna of 
Lakeland,’ that the fact that the Ptarmigan is thus recorded to 
have been represented in Hutton’s local museum as early as 1803 
goes far to support Dr. Heysham’s statement as to.its existing 
locally. The bird may have been obtained as early as 1785, or 
may have existed in Hutton’s possession before ever he thought 
of forming his museum. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that the Rey. H. T. 
Frere saw this bird as late as 1841; and that he learnt orally, or . 

_ from a label attached, that the bird had been killed on Skiddaw. 
What became of this historical link with the past, finally, is more 


than I can say; for the museum itself was broken up befor s 
born. Hutton died on the 19th of March, 1831. His daughter, 


_ in whose charge Mr. Frere found the museum in 1841, died on 
the l4th of December, 1855. For°some few years before her 
death, Miss Hutton had been selling off articles as purchasers 
wanted. She finally sold the remains of the collection, formed in 
1785, some six or twelve months before her death. I may add 
that the catalogue of Crosthwaite’s museum is in my possession, 
and shows that there was no Ptarmigan in the hands of Peter 
Crosthwaite. 

A writer, who has prudently veiled his identity, states in the 
‘Annals of Scottish Natural History’ (No. 5, p. 62), that I base 
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my belief in the quondam existence of the Ptarmigan in Lake- 
land, “‘on the former existence of a single example in a local 
museum, but without any label or document to state the locality 
it was obtained from.’ This statement travesties my position. 
“We have absolutely no grounds for saying that any bird in 
Hutton’s museum was or was not labelled. We know that some 
of them were local, independently; but I believe that as the 
localities for the minerals in the collection were, we know, forth- 
coming, so would be the localities for the local birds. All 
memory of the former existence of the Ptarmigan has long since 
died out among our dalesmen; but it must be borne in mind 
that during the ten years during which I ransacked Lakeland 
for information, constantly seeking out the oldest inhabitants, 
I found it very difficult to procure even traditional accounts of 
the Red-deer of Ennerdale or the Sea Eagles which had their 
eyries in Borrowdale. Nay, the Kite nested near Keswick until 
fifty years ago; yet I have only seen two veterans, both since 
deceased, who could recall the “ silver’d Kite” as breeding in 
their native region. 
Did time and circumstances permit, I think it probable that 
proof of the former existence of the Ptarmigan in Lakeland could 
be obtained from the limestone caves of Westmorland. 


| THE LATE PROF. J. 0. WESTWOOD, M.A., F.L.S. 
Fornowrxe elosely-upon the death of the late Mr. Stainton, 


whose loss we have had so lately to deplore, has come the demise 
of another well-known entomologist, Professor John Obadiah 
Westwood, of Oxford. On the 2nd January last, at the advanced 
age of eighty-seven, he passed peacefully away, endeared to those_ 
who knew him by his affability of manner, kindness of heart, 
and constant readiness to help all who applied to him for infor- ~ 
mation. For thirty years he occupied the position of Hope 
Professor of Invertebrate Zoology at Oxford, but for twice thirty 
years his name has been known as that of a leader amongst 
entomologists. For he commenced his studies of insects so long 
ago as 1827, in which year he first began to publish the results 
of his observations, At this time he had embraced the law as a 
12 
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profession, and practised for a few years in London as a solicitor ; 
but finding this distasteful he gave it up, and devoted himself to 
more congenial though less profitable pursuits, namely, entomo- 
logy and archeology. In both these subjects, apparently so dis- 
similar and yet both perhaps traceable to his talent for drawing, 
he acquired a high reputation; and though his name is probably 
most widely known through his ‘Introduction to the Modern 
Classification of Insects,’ his ‘ British Butterflies’ and ‘ British 
Moths,’ written in conjunction with Humphreys, his share with 
Spence Bate in the volume on ‘ British Sessile-eyed Crustacea,’ 
his ‘ Arcana Entomologica,’ and his ‘ Genera of Diurnal Lepi- 
doptera,’ in which he co-operated with Hewitson and Doubleday, 
yet for archeologists his name will always live in connection 
with the ‘ Paleographia Sacra Pictoria,’ the ‘ Facsimiles of the 
Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS..,’ and 
his ‘ Lapidarium Wallie.’ 

His connection with Oxford was due to his friendship with 
the Rev. F. W. Hope, who in 1858 presented to that University 
a valuable collection of insects, and formed the Hope Museum, 
of which Westwood became curator. At that date there was no 
Professorship of Zoology at Oxford, and Hope endowed a chair 
of Invertebrate Zoology, to which he was to make the first nomi- 
nation, and he accordingly, in 1861, appointed Westwood, who 
thereupon left London to live at Oxford, where he continued to 
reside until his death. Having had no University career, he 
received an honorary degree of M.A., and in 1880 became an 
Honorary Fellow of Magdalen College. He was an original 
Fellow of the Entomological Society, which was founded in 1833, 
and was elected Secretary thereof the following year. On three 
occasions he was elected President for periods of two years, and 
on the occasion of the Jubilee of the Society in 1883, he was 
appointed Honorary President for life. He had long previously 
been elected a Fellow of the Linnean Society, namely, in 1827, 
and was either an ordinary or an honorary member of all the 
leading entomological societies abroad. In 1855 he was awarded 
the Royal Medal of the Royal Society, and, if he had been so 
minded, might have been elected a Fellow of that august body ; 
but he would never consent to be nominated, though, in the 
opinion of his friends, success would have been certain, 
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He was strongly opposed to the views of Darwin and his im- 
mediate followers, and in the controversy which followed the 
publication of the ‘Origin of Species’ he appeared in print 
amongst the oppositionists. He was content, however, with this 
protest, for controversy was distasteful to him, and he preferred 
the quiet of his study to the excitement of debate. 

He devoted himself to the arrangement of the fine collection 
of insects under his charge at Oxford, and in due course 
described and figured the new and rare species in the Hope 
Museum in his splendid ‘ ‘Thesaurus Entomologicus Oxoniensis.’ 

In the same year (1874) he produced a second edition of his 
‘Butterflies of Great Britain,’ for which he prepared the plates 
as well as the text; and in 1880 appeared his final great work, 
the ‘ Revisio Insectorum Familie Mantidarum.’ 

The volumes named may be regarded as his chief contribu- 
tions to science, in addition to which he published innumerable 
memoirs in the ‘Proceedings’ and ‘ Transactions’ of various 
learned societies, and to the scientific journals of the day, 
which for sixty years he continued to enrich with his com- 
munications. A recognised authority on Economic Ento- 
mology, he was for many years on the staff of the ‘ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,’ acting as editor of that particular department, and 
in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, no writer of 
the present age has done more to advance our knowledge of 
the structure and life-history of insects than he has. 

Taking up small groups in all Orders and working them out 
thoroughly, he contrived by his clear descriptions and excellent 
illustrations to remove a great deal of old-world misconception, 
and in these monographs, by laying new and solid foundations of 
fact, he has admirably paved the way for further research by 
those of a younger generation who may have the energy and the 
ability to follow in his footsteps. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


MAMMALIA. 


Polecat near Aberystwith.— On the 4th January last I obtained 
a Polecat, about six miles south of Aberystwith, and there is reason to 
believe that this species is by no means extinct in this county.—J. W. 
Satter (University College, Aberystwith). 


Polecat in Cheshire.—As the Polecat must be rare in these parts, 
you may care to place on record the fact that a specimen was killed, fifteen 
years ago, in Burley Hurst Wood, near Mobberley, in Cheshire. My 
informant is Mr. Joshua Pearson, gamekeeper to Mr. Henry R. Greg, of 
Lode Hill, near Handforth.—J. E. Kexsatt (Wavertree, Liverpool). 


Otter in Sussex.—A male Otter was killed at Great Knolle, Beckley, 
near Rye, Sussex, on the 12th of November last.—G. W. Brapsuaw 
(Hastings). 


Mortality amongst Rabbits in Tasmania.—Apropos of Mr. Miller 


_Christy’s remarks (Zool. 1892, p. 378) on the mortality which occurs 


periodically amongst the Rabbits in the Canadian North-West (Lepus 
americanus), it may be observed that Tasmanian papers are just now 
rejoicing over the appearance of a fatal disease which has attacked the 
Rabbits in some parts of that colony, and which they hope will result in a 
natural remedy against the ravages of the rabbit-pest. The Rabbits 
affected die when about half-grown, and their dead bodies are to be found 


in large numbers. ‘The carcases have been examined by the Government 
veterinary surgeons, whose opinion is that it is totally distinct from the 
ordinary tuberculosis, although in some respects the symptoms are closely 
allied or identical, there being the greatly enlarged abdomen and tuberculous 
liver. In many localities it is said that the disease is so severe that not a 
single healthy Rabbit can be found within them. ‘The veterinary surgeon 
identifies the symptoms as those caused by the Coccideum oviforme, and he 
thinks it desirable that experiments should be tried in order to ascertain 
whether the disease cannot be artificially spread amongst the Rabbits in 
other localities. In this country we have no means of judging whether the 
disease which has been discovered is merely an aggravated form of the 


_ ordinary tuberculosis, which is so fatal in some of our own overcrowded 


warrens, in which the Rabbits are closely interbred. Should this be the 
case, beneficial results from it can hardly be expected, as the disease, so to 


_ speak, cures itself by the destruction of the animals affected, and by the 


lessening of their numbers to a healthy standard. See the statistics given 
by Mr. Christy, l.c. 
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Daubenton’s Bat in Cheshire.—On the 26th December last I paid 
a visit to the disused copper mines on Alderley Edge, and secured several 
Whiskered and Long-eared Bats. I had taken both species at Alderley 
several times before, and on this occasion I carelessly neglected to examine 
my captures, some of which I sent to my friend Mr. L. E. Adams. A day 
or two later he wrote me that one of the supposed mystacinus appeared to 
be a different species. The skin,;and skull were subsequently submitted to 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas, of the British Museum, who identified the bat as 
V. daubentonii.—Cuas. OLDHAM (Ashton-on- Mersey). 


Black Variety of the Brown Rat.—A few weeks ago there were 
indications that a rat had been endeavouring to scratch a hole into my 
poultry-house; so I set a trap in the run, and found the animal safely 
captured the next morning. But, to my surprise, instead of an ordinary 
brown rat, it was perfectly black, and I at once flattered myself that I had 
a specimen of the now rare Mus ratius. On closer examination, however, 
it appeared to be larger, the ears smaller, and the tail shorter than any 
specimen I had seen of M. rattus, and I came to the conclusion that it must 
be either a hybrid or a case of melanism of M. decumanus, and I inclined to 
the latter view. I at once posted it to my friend Mr. William Evans (author 
of ‘ The Mammalia of the Edinburgh District’), for the opinion of himself 
and Mr. Eagle Clarke, of the Edinburgh Museum, both of whom concur 
in my idea that it is a melanism of M. decumanus, and worthy of 
preservation; so it was placed in the hands of a taxidermist, and is now 
here well mounted. Mr. Clarke states that several similar instances have 
occurred in the Hebrides, and that this form was described by Thompson 
———as M- decumanus var. hibernicus, but I do not know whether there have 
been many similar occurrences in Ireland. —A. B. Huserr (Mitcham 
Grove, Surrey). [A figure of Mus hibernicus, Thompson, will be found in 
‘The Zoologist,’ 1889, pl. iv.—Eb.] 


BIRDS. 


Hybrid Finches at the Crystal Palace.—On the opening day of the 
recent Birds’ Show I paid a hurried visit to the Crystal Palace, and was 
well repaid. The afternoon was, however, very dark, and it was impossible 
to see many of the specimens properly. Nine cases of hybrid British 
Finches were exhibited, viz., Bullfinch and Goldfinch, Bullfinch and 
Linnet, Goldfinch and Greenfinch, Goldfinch and Linnet, Linnet and 
Greenfinch, Linnet and Bullfinch, Redpoll and Goldfinch, Siskin and Red- 
poll, and Brambling and Chaffinch. There was also on view a bird 
described as a cross between the Blackbird and Thrush, about which I 
hope to get further particulars. The bird in question certainly showed 
marked characteristics of both species. In general shape and attitude it 
resembled a Thrush, and I made the following rough note as to its 
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plumage :—‘ Upper parts and tail darker than the Thrush; no light edges 
to wing-coverts; breast and belly covered with dark blotches, giving the 
bird, at a little distance, quite a black appearance ; bill seems to be longer 
and thicker than in the Thrush; upper mandible brown; lower mandible 
yellow, except just the tip; eyelids yellow, as in Blackbird ; legs and feet 
pale brown; claws, some dark and some colourless.” In the variety class 
there was an extraordinary Bullfinch, showing a combination of albinism 
and melanism, the upper parts being chiefly black and white, and the lower 
parts black and dull red, As usual, some of the birds were curiously mis- 
named. One class for “ British Birds larger than Woodlark ” contained 
an Alpine Chough, described on the Catalogue as a Cornish Chough ; while 
in the class for “ British Birds not larger than Woodlark (Woodlark inu- 
cluded),” there was a crested green Canary with a yellow tail! The various 
Canary mules occupied over 150 cages, and included crosses with the Gold- 
finch, Linnet, Siskin, Greenfinch, Redpoll, and also with the Mealy Redpoll 
and Chaffinch; this last hybrid is said to have been bred in a garden 
aviary—A. Ho.ttre Macpuerson (51, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W.). 


Notes from Aberystwith.— The immigration of Grey Phalaropes 
which followed the gales of mid-October was well marked upon this part of 
the coast. Between the 17th and 24th of that month eighteen specimens 
were received by our local birdstuffer. On the 19th I watched four of 
these birds swimming under the lee of some rocks in front of the ‘lerrace. 
On March 27th, last year, two Ravens’ nests, in an inland locality some 
thirty miles distant, proved to contain, the one young just hatching, the 
other three fresh eggs. A third nest, the following day, also contained 
three fresh eggs. On April 21st, in spite of snow on several preceding 
days, young Stonechats were hatched, and showed their first feathers. On 
the 30th, the mud-flats of the Dovey estuary were alive with Ring Plovers 
and Dunlins, and I made out a single pair of Sanderlings. On May 8th, 
a Buzzard’s nest, in the same neighbourhood as the Ravens’ before men- 
tioned, contained two eggs, incubated about a fortwight. I have visited 
several of the wildest districts of Central Wales, aud have nowhere found 
the Buzzard at all plentiful ; keepers and shepherds everywhere kuow that 
it is a bird which will fetch a fair price. A Kestrel’s nest contained eggs 
of precisely the same type as some taken from the same hole ten years 
previously, Almost all the Warblers, with the exception of the Nightin- 
gale, visited this western locality. The Blackcap I met with in fair 
numbers; the Garden Warbler was decidedly less plentiful. I listened, 
however, in vain for the Lesser Whitethroat. The Redstart and Wood 
Warbler were abundant in all suitable localities. On June lst, when 
visiting a part of our cliffs which is little explored, a Peregrine Falcon flew 
round overhead with much outcry; she doubtless had young ones. The 
Choughs are all but gone; I doubt if we have more than a single pair 
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upon the coast for ten miles in either direction. On June 6th, the Cor- 
morants’ nests on the Bird Rock, near Towyn, contained well-fledged 
young ones. On the 8th I visited an inland nesting-place of the Lesser 
Black-backed Gull, upon a bog some twenty miles from the sea. The bog 
being preserved for game, this colony has been much persecuted, ana hence 
—as well as newly-hatched young—we found plenty of fresh eggs. One 
nest contained four, an exceptional number. I noticed a Ring-tail (female 
Hen Harrier) beating over the marsh in search of a brood of Teal; she was 
doubtless foraging for her young ones. On June 27th, skirting the Dovey 
estuary, I saw, from the train, two broods of young Sheldrakes within a few 
yards of the line. On the 9th I found a small colony of Lesser Terns, 
about seven pairs, breeding within a few miles of Barmouth. On Jan. 6th, 
1893, there was a great rush of birds southwards along the coast, as always 
after the first decided snowfall of the winter. I found by experience that, 
for some hours, a minute never elapsed without a flock passing. Nine- 
tenths of the migrants were Sky Larks and Starlings; but Redwings, 
Chaffinches, Yellowhammers, and Linnets all contributed their quota, 
while several times I recognized the Snow Bunting by its note. A Pere- 
grine was seemingly on the look-out for passing Curlew. There were 
Bramblings in every stack-yard, and I made out a single Wood Lark, as IL 
also did, under precisely similar conditions, on Jan. 10th last year. On 
the 9th there were scores of Sheldrakes and two parties of Brent Geese in 
the Dovey estuary.—J. H. Saver (University College, Aberystwith). 


Purple Gallinule in Norfolk.—Mr. Everard’s keeper shot one of these 
birds at Stone Ferry, near Market Downham, in November last. ‘The 
plumage was in a perfect state, and the bird was to all appearances a 
genuine wild one. I know many will say that such birds are kept for 
ornament, and are escaped specimens; but birds of this kind, being 
expensive, are usually pinioned, and as I fancy they have not bred in 
confinement (at least 1 have never heard of their doing so), this to me is a 
great deal in favour of their being genuine wild birds. The place where the 
oue referred to was shot is just the one a strange bird would choose to pitch 
into, there being over a thousand acres of swamp, and the covert is thick and 
high.—J. Wuitaker (Rainworth, Notts). [Query, species.— Kp. ] 

Purple Gallinule in Sussex.—On the 5th August last Mr. Sandeman’s 
coachman brought a specimen of this Waterhen to Richardson, the bird- 
stuffer at Horsham, to be preserved. He had shot it at Westbrooke, near 
Warnham (which is only a short distance from Horsham), the previous day, 
The plumage was in perfect order, and the bird, to all appearance, a purely 
wild one.—J. WuitrakEr (Rainworth, Notts). (Query, species.—Lp.] 


Garganey in Holderness.—Mr. Slater is probably correct as to the 
date of the Garganey being Sept. 2nd, and not the 19th (p. 73). The two 
dates have undoubted reference to one and the same bird, one only I tind 
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having been shot by Dr. Hewetson and party. This I examined as a skin 
in October, and entered from oral evidence in my note-book as obtained on 
Sept. 19th, which is doubtless an error.—Joux Corpgaux (Eaton Hall, 
Retford). | 


Former abundance of the Kite in London.—In ‘A Relation of the 
Island of England,’ written about 1500 by an Italian, name unknown, but 
possibly the Secretary of Francesco Capello, and printed in this country 
by the Camden Society, mention is made of “ Kites which are so tame that 
they often take out of the hands of little children the bread smeared with 
butter.” This no doubt refers to London, for in a previous paragraph the 
writer observes, “ It is truly a beautifui thing to behold one or two thousand 
tame Swans (cigni mansueti e domestici) upon the River Thames.” This 
testimony to the former abundance of the Kite, which acted as a scavenger 
in our great cities, is interesting. The writer also mentions Pea-fowl, 
Partridges, and Pheasants, and states there was a penalty for destroying 
Ravens, which also helped to keep the streets of the towns free from filth. 
Prof. Newton states (Encycl. Brit.— Birds) that in 1555 there was a penalty 
for destroying Kites. In 1562 laws were made for keeping the streets 
clean, and the throwing out of offal from butchers’ shops was forbidden. 
After that there was probably less need of Kites and Ravens, and doubtless 
not so many of them in consequence.—J. H. Gurney (Keswick, Norwich). 

[The protection formerly afforded to Kites in London is mentioned by 
the old naturalist, Charles Clusius, in a note to the observations on this 
bird by the French ornithologist, Pierre Belon. He expressly says, ‘ Cum 
eos enim interficere vetitum sit.” The whole passage is cited in the ‘ Birds 
of Middlesex,’ 1866, p. 10.—Ep.] 


Ferruginous Duck in Ireland.—A specimen of this duck was shot.on 
the Shannon, near Athlone, on 21st January last, by Mr. R. Surtington, 
of Athlone. In the description of the adult male in Yarrell’s ‘ Birds,’ I do 
not see any mention of the white margin round the fore part of the wing, 
or the minute dappling all over the back, similar to those on the back of 
the adult Tufted Duck, the female of which it resembles very much in 
shape and distribution of colour.—E. Wii iams (2, Dame Street, Dublin). 


Lesser Whitethroat in the North of England.—It was with interest 
that I read, in ‘ The Zoologist’ for February (p. 74), Mr. Alfred C. Chapman's 
account of the occurrence of the Lesser Whitethroat at Moss House, 
Co. Durham, and the résumé by Mr. Saunders on the distribution of the 

‘species which follows ; but as the statement that it “is not authenticated 
in Northumberland” is rather misleading, perhaps you may consider the 
following worth insertion. So long ago as 1831 Selby wrote of this bird, 
“it is rare in the north of England,” but added, “specimens have been 
killed in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, and Mr. Wm. Procter, of Durham, 
has also found it in the vicinity of that city”; while Hancock (‘ Birds of 
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Northumberland and Durham’) says, “ this spring and autumn migrant is 
not by any means so abundant as the two previous species” (the Blackcap 
and Garden Warblers), but goes on to say that he had himself taken two or 
three of its nests near Newcastle, the only one particularised being at 
Scotswood Dene in 1832. I have personally noticed the Lesser White- 
throat, about the end of May, in the valley of the Darwent near Burnopfield, 
Co. Durham; but the only instance in which I have met with it in 
Northumberland was in 1881, when, as recorded in the ‘ History of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club ’ (vol. x. p. 389), I shot two young birds, on 
the autumn migration, in our garden here, about the middle of September. 
One of these, 1 am pleased to say, is still preserved in my collection, but 
the other having fallen, when shot, into the way of a tame fox, which we 
then had in the garden, was devoured by him, only sufficient being saved 
to enable me to identify the bird. Berwick, though on the other side of the 
Tweed, is yet in England, and for parliamentary aud other purposes forms 
part of Northumberland, so that we may therefore claim the record. Although 
Mr. Muirhead is probably right in discarding the Lesser Whitethroat from 
the ‘ Birds of Berwickshire,’ with the remark that “no specimen has yet 
(March, 1888) been obtained” in that county, my friend Dr. Charles Stuart 
is persistent in declaring that he has, on at least one occasion, thoroughly 
identified it near Chirnside, during the breeding season, and I know lives in 
- the hope of being able some day to satisfy sceptics by indisputable evidence 
of its occurrence there.—GrorGE Bo.am (Berwick-on-T weed). 


Lesser Whitethroat in Co. Durham.— Mr. Chapman is perfectly 
right—this bird is extremely scarce in the county, and I have often 
wondered why. I was as keen a birdsnester when a boy as anybody, and 
kuew the neighbourhood of the city of Durham, where I was at school for 
eight years and a half, as well as most people. During the above time 
I only saw two nests of the Lesser Whitethroat, both, curiously enough, in 
the same plantation near Bear Park, the only locality where we ever heard 
or saw the bird near Durham. The place is now a congeries of pits, 
pit-heaps, and cottages, and one might now look with as great probability of 
success fora Great Auk. 1 have only thrice seen the nest in Northumber- 
land. This bird is so plentiful in the Midlands—here in Northamptonshire, 
for instance—and also extends its range so much fufther north—it is not 
uncommon in Norway, and [ found it on the Dovre fjeld almost up to 
4000 feet—that its curious scarcity in N.E. England must be due, one 
would think, to some minute economical reasons which do not come within 
our ken. As to the Lesser Whitethroat’s being “not authenticated in 
Northumberland,” that assertion is a little too sweeping. See Hancock's 
‘Catalogue,’ pp. 71, 72, and my own recorded experiences in ‘ The Zoologist,’ 
1884, p. 93. If further proof be needed, I can show some eggs from the 
Tyne Valley.—H. H. Siater (Irchester Vicarage). 
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Bittern in Sussex.—On January 9th a large male Bittern was shot 
at Sompting, near Worthing, and was brought to us for preservation. Its 
stomach contained a Thrush, which had been swallowed entire. A short 
time previously we had an immature Heron, which had in its stomach a 
full-grown common rat.—J. Pratt (Brighton). 


Little Gull in Kent.—On January 19th I received a Little Gull, Larus 
minutus, from a fisherman who sends me anything he gets that he thinks 
worth having. This species has occurred not unfrequeutly on this coast; 
I have had four specimens within the last twenty years, and it is probably 
hardly worth recording, unless it may be from the circumstance of its 
having the beautiful roseate colour on the under parts, which I should 
hardly have expected in mid-winter. The bird is, of course, an adult; it 
looks like a bird in the summer dress, were it uot for the head. ‘Lhis, of 
course, has lost the black, and has only a dark grey patch on the occiput.— 
W. Oxenpen Hammonp (St. Alban’s Court, Wingham). 


Little Gull in Notts.—I saw a very pretty specimen of this gull at 
Rose’s, the birdstutfer in Nottingham. It was shot by a man on the Trent, 
near the town of Nottingham, on the 29th of December last. It was a bird 
of the year.—J. Wuiraker (Rainworth, Notts). 


Iceland Gull at Harwich.—Un Dec. 3rd | was fortunate enough to 
secure, in the harbour here, a specimen of this rare Gull, in immature 
plumage. The previous record of this bird having visited the Essex 
shores is that in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1887 (p. 466), which Mr. Miller 
Christy says, in his ‘ Birds of Essex’ (p. 262), is the only record for that 
county.—I’. Kerry (Harwich), 

Bewick’s Swan at Annesley.—On Dec. 9th, during the sharp spell of 
frost we had, sixty wild Swans flew over the head of Mr. Musters, in 
Annesley deer-park. ‘They were so small that he had no doubt they were 
of this species. ‘Ihis is the largest lot of wild Swaus I have ever heard of 
being seen in one flock in this county.—J. Wairaker (Rainworth, Notts). 


Serin in Ireland.—On the 2nd of January ove of our local bird- 
catchers brought me a bird which he described as a “‘ mule Siskin.” 1 was 
much pleased to ideutify it as a Serin, Serinus hortulanus, in adult winter 
plumage, the first occurrence in Ireland. From the fact of never seeing & 
caged bird of this species here, and the capture of upwards of a dozen in 
Kngland, I think there can be little doubt that this was a genuine wild 
bird, and as such entitled to be added to our Irish list.—K. WiILLIAMS 
(2, Dame Street, Dublin). 


Lapland Buntings, Bernicle, and Spoonbill.—A good many Lapland 
Buntings and large numbers of Snow Buntings have passed along the 
downs during the last few weeks. We have also received a fine Bernicle 
Goose from Cumberland, and another on Jan. 19th, shot in Lincolnshire. 
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An immature Spoonbill was brought to us on October 6th last, shot on the 
banks of the Adur, near Shoreham. —Prarr & Sons (Brighton). 


Black-tailed Godwit in Nottinghamshire.—One of these birds was 
shot by a farmer near Newark-on-Trent during September last. It was 
amongst his fowls and pigeons which were feeding in a grass-field close to 
his house. His attention was first drawn to it by the pugnacious way it 
was behaving to his birds, dashing at them and driving them about, and 
it permitted him to walk up and shoot it.—J. Warraker (Rainworth). 


Waxwing in Staffordshire.—A specimen of this bird was shot at 
Oulton, near Stone, in this county, on the 14th of January, by a boy with 
a catapult. The bird was very tame, and appeared to be feeding on the 
berries of the wild-rose.—E. W. H. Brace (Cheadle, Staffordshire). 


Waxwing in Cambridgeshire.— As there has been a migration of Wax- 
wings into England this winter, it may be interesting to note that I have 
examined a female example of this bird in the shop of Mr; Baker, taxider- __ 
mist, Cambridge, which he informed me was shot in January near that 
town.—G. E. H. Barrett-Hamitron (Trinity College, Cambridge). | 


Waxwings near Harwich.— On Jan. 3Uth a pair of Waxwings, 
Ampelis garrulus, were shot in a garden at Great Oakley, near Harwich, 


by a man named Keeble, of whom I purchased them for my collection.— — 
F. Kerry (Harwich). 


Waxwing in Co. Wicklow. — A specimen of the Waxwing, Ampelis 
garrulus, was shot in the village of Delgany, Co. Wicklow, in the early 
part of January last. It was exceedingly fat, and had been feeding on 
holly-berries.—-Epwarp WILLIAMs (2, Dame Street, Dublin). 


Willow Wren in Winter—Ruff in Sussex.—On calling on Mr. 
Bristow, taxidermist, St. Leonards, he informed me he shot a Willow 
Wren in a brickfield near here on Dec. 26th, on which day people were 
skating all about here. He also had a Ruff, Machetes puynax, brought 
to him to be set up, shot on the same day at Bexhill—G. W. BrapsHaw 
(Hastings). 

Hen Harrier at Rainworth.—Duriug the last month one of these 
hawks has been repeatedly seen flying in these parts. It is a male, in the 
pale violet-grey coloured plumage, and has so far escaped the snare of the 
fowler.—J. Wuitaker (Rainworth, Notts). 


Variety of Woodcock.—A beautiful variety of this bird was shot at 
Invar, in Scotland, in November last. The back is of a rich light brown, 
marked here and there with black; the wings pale violet-grey with chestnut 
markings, the two outer feathers being marked with bronzy gold, which 
when caught in certain lights have a sheen like the golden feathers on the 
breast of a pheasant; the tail is dark slate with chestnut bars, It isa 
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most peculiar bird, and its beauty must be seen to be realised. It is 
one of the most extraordinary varieties of this bird I have éver seen.— 
J. Waurraker (Rainworth, Notts). 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Linnean Socrety or Lonpon, 


February 2, 1893.—Prof. Stewart, President, in the chair. 

Mr.John Percival was elected, and Mr. William Whitwell was admitted 
a Fellow of the Society. 

On behalf of Mr. Thomas Scott, the Secretary rend a report on the 
Entomostraca from the Gulf of Guinea, collected by Mr. John Rattray. 

Mr. H. Bernard gave an account of two new species of Rhaz. 

An important paper, by Mr. Arthur Lister, “ On the division of nuclei 
in the Mycetozoa,” gave rise to an interesting discussion, in which Dr. D. H. 
Scott, Prof. Howes, and others took part. 

This was followed by a paper ‘“ On the structural differentiation of the 
Protozoan body as studied in microscopic sections,” by Mr. J. E. Moore. 


February 16.—Prof. Stewart, President, in the chair. 

Mr. R. Spruce was elected an Associate of the Society. 

Mr. Clement Reid exhibited and gave an account of some seeds of 
Paradoxocarpus carinatus, an extinct Pliocene and Pleistocene plant from 
_ the Cromer fossil-bed. Mr. Reid also exhibited and described some examples 
of Potamogeton headonensis, a new type of pond-weed from the Oligocene 
strata of Hordle Cliff, in Hampshire. His remarks, which were listened to 
with great interest, were elucidated with the aid of diagrams, and were 
criticised by Mr. W. Carruthers and others. 

Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited some dried plants of the so-called Greek Tea 
(Sideritis theezans, Buissier), which during a recent visit to Thessaly he had 
found to be extensively used there, as an infusion, in lieu of tea. He also 
exhibited some photographs of Thessalian scenery, showing the geological 
and botanical character of the country bordering the great plain of Larissa. 

Dr. Otto Stapf pointed out on the map the scene of his botanical 
explorations in Persia, and gave some account of the flora of that region, as 
far as has been at present ascertained. 

On behalf of Mr. C. B. Plowright, a paper, communicated by the 
President, was read on the life-history of the Avcidium on Paris quadrifolia. 

On behalf of Mr. J. C. Willis, M.A., who was unfortunately prevented 
by illness from attending, a paper was read entitled “‘ Contributions to the 
Natural History of the Flower.” This paper, the first of a series, dealt 
with the fertilization by insects of plants belonging to the genera Claytonia, 
Phacelia, and Monarda. 
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Some observations on British Worms, by the Rev. H. Friend, were 
read on his behalf by the Secretary. 


Zooioeicat Society or Lonpon. 


February 14, 1893.—Osspert Satvin, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the month of January, 1893. | 

Prof. G. B. Howes exhibited and made remarks on an abnormal sternum 
of a Marmoset, Hapale iacchus, in which the mesosternal elements of the 
opposite sides were distinct, and alternately disposed, and discussed its 
probable bearings upon the sternum of the Anthropomorpha, particularly 
as represented by the Orang. 

Prof. T. Jeffrey Parker read a paper on the cranial osteology, classifica- 
tion, and phylogeny of the Dinornithide. The author gave a detailed 
description of the skull in various genera and species of Moa, founded upon 
the examination of more than 120 specimens. A detailed comparison 
with the skulls of the other Ratite followed, as well as an extensive series 
of measurements. The bearing of the facts ascertained upon the classifica- 
tion of the family was discussed. The author recognised five genera 
of Dinornithide, arranged in three subfamilies as follows :—Subfamily 
Dinornithina; genus Dinornis. Subfamily Anomalopterygine ; genera 
Pachyornis, Mesopteryx, and Anomalopteryx. Subfamily Emeine ; genus 
Emeus. The phylogeny of the group was then discussed. Mesopterya was 
cousidered to be the most generalised form, while Dinornis and Emeus were 
both highly specialised, but in different directions. Of the other Ratite, 
Apteryx came nearest to the Moas in the structure of its skull, and strong 
affinities were shown to the New Zealand genera by Droma@us and 
Casuarius. Struthio and Rhea, on the other hand, showed no special 
affinities, so far as the skull is concerned, either to the Australasian forms 
or to one another. 

Mr. R. Lydekker read a paper on the presence of a distinct coracoidal 
element in adult Sloths, and made remarks on its homology. It was 
shown that in two skeletons of Sloths in the British Museum the shoulder- 
girdle exhibited a distinct coracoidal element. This element, like the 
| coracoid process of the human scapula, was correlated with the precoracoid 
_of the lower vertebrates; and the question was then discussed as to the 

name by which it should properly be called. 

A communication was read from Dr. G. Radde, containing an account 

of the present range of the European Bison in the Caucasus.—P. L. 
ScuaTeR, Secretary. 
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EXTOMOLOGICAL Socrety or Lonpox. 


February 8, 1893.— Henry Jonn Etwes, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
President, in the chair. 

The President announced that he had nominated Mr. F. DuCane 
Godman, F.R.S., Mr. Frederic Merrifield, and Mr. George H. Verrall, as 
Vice-Presidents during the Session 1893-1894. 

Mr. Charles R. C. Hibbert, of Holfield Grange, Coggeshall, Essex ; 
Mr. Oswald B. Lower, of Bleak House, Parkside, Adelaide, South 
Australia; and Mr. John Baxter Oliver, of 12, Avenue Road, St. John's 
Wood, N.W., were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. 8. Stevens exhibited a specimen of Cherocampa celerio, in very 
fine condition, captured at light, in Hastings, on the 26th September last, 
by Mr. Johnson. | 

Mr. A. J. Chitty exhibited specimens of Gibbium scotias and Pentar- 
thrum huttoni, taken by Mr. Rye in acellar in Shoe Lane. He stated 
that the Gibbium scotias lived in a mixture of beer and sawdust in the cellar, 
and that when this was cleaned out the beetles disappeared. The Pentar- 
thrum huttoni lived in wood in the cellar. He also exhibited Mezium 
affine, taken by himself in a granary in Holborn. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited a large Noctuid moth, which had been placed 
in his hands by Mr. R. H. Scott, F.R.S., of the Meteorological Office. It 
was stated to have been taken at sea in the S. Atlantic, in about lat. 28° S. 
long. 26° W. Col. Swinhoe and the President made some remarks on the 
species, and on the migration of many species of Lepidoptera. 

Mr. W. F. H. Blandford exhibited larve and pupe of Diowdhiphovis 
palmarum, L., the Gru-gru Worm of the West Indian Islands, which is 
eaten as a delicacy by the Negroes and by the French Creoles of 
Martinique. He stated that the existence of post-thoracic stigmata in the 
larva of R. cruentatus had been mentioned by Candéze, but denied by 
Leconte and Horn. ‘They were certainly present in the larva of LR. 
palmarum, but were very minute. He also exhibited a piece of a drawing- 
board, showing extensive injury by Longicorn larve during a period 
extending over seven years. 

Mr. G. T. Porritt exhibited two varieties of Arctia lubricipeda from 
York ; an olive-banded specimen of Bombyx quercus from Huddersfield ; 
and a small melanic specimen of Melanippe hastata from Wharucliffe 
Wood, Yorkshire. 

Mr. H. Goss exhibited a few species of Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, 
Hemiptera, and Neuroptera, sent to him by Major G. H. Leathem, of the 
81st Regiment, who had collected them, last June and July, whilst on a 
shooting expedition in Kashmere territory. Some of the specimens 
were taken by Major Leathem at an elevation of from 10,000 to 11,000 
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feet, but the majority were stated to have been collected in the Krishnye 
Valley, which drains the glaciers on the western slopes of the Nun Kun. 
range. Mr. Elwes remarked that some of the butterflies were of great 
interest. 

Mr. G. F. Hampson exhibited a curious form of Parnassius, taken by 
Sir Henry Jenkyns, K.C.B., on the 29th of June last, in the Gasternthal, 
Kandersteg. 

Mr. J. M. Adye exhibited a long series of remarkable varieties of 
Boarmia repandata, taken last July in the New Forest. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited a photograph of the middle of the eye 
of a male Tabanus, showing square and other forms of facets, multiplied 
25 times. 

Mr. Roland Trimen communicated a paper entitled “ On some new, or 
imperfectly known, species of South African Butterflies,” and the spec: os 


described in this paper were exhibited. 
Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell communicated a paper entitled “Two new 


species of Pulvinaria from Jamaica.” 
Mr. Martin Jacoby communicated a paper entitled “ Descriptions of 
some new genera and new species of Halticide.” 


February 22.—Hewnry Jonn Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S., President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Kenneth J. Morton, of Glenview Cottage, Carluke, N.B. ; Herr 
A. F. Nonfried, of Rakonitz, Bohemia; and Mr. Charles B. Taylor, of 
Rae Town, Kingston, Jamaica, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. F. J. Hanbury exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Percy H. Russ, of 
Sligo, several long and very variable series of Agrotis tritici, A. valligera, 
and A. cursoria, together with Irish forms of many other species, some of 
which were believed to be new to Ireland. Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher and 
Mr. J. W. Tutt made some remarks on the species. 

Mr. R. W. Lloyd exhibited specimens of a species of Acarus found in 
New Zealand wheat. He stated that Mr. A. D. Michael had examined the 
specimens, and pronounced them to belong to Tyroglyphus farina, a species 
which had been known for over a hundred years as a destroyer of corn, and 
was only too abundant all over Europe, and probably over the temperate 
regions of the world. 

Dr. T. A. Chapman exhibited, by means of the oxy-hydrogen lantern, 
photographs of the larva of Nemeobius lucina in its first stage, showing the 
conjoined dorsal tubercles, each carrying two hairs, which are remarkable in 
being divided into two branches. For comparison he also showed, by 
means of the lantern, drawings of the young larva of Papilio ajaz, after 
Scudder, and of a portion of a segment of Smerinthus populi, as the only 
instances known to him of similar dichotomous hairs in lepidopterous larve. 
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Mr. E. B. Poulton pointed out that he had described the forked hairs of 
Smerinthus in the Entomological Society’s ‘ Transactions’ for 1885, and 
that such hairs were even better developed in the genus Hemaris originally 
described, as he believed, by Curtis. Mr. Poulton also said that he had 
noticed similar forked hairs covering the newly hatched larve of Geometra 
papilionaria. 

Mr. Poulton exhibited, and made remarks on, a number of cocoons 
of Halias prasinana, in order to show the changes of colour produced 
in them by their surroundings; he also exhibited the coloured back- 
grounds employed by him in his recent experiments on the colours of 
larvee and pupe, and illustrated his remarks by numerous drawings on the 
black-board. 

Dr. Chapman read a paper—which was illustrated by the oxy- 
hvdrogen lantern—entitled “On some neglected Points in the Structure of 
the Pupa of Heterocerous Lepidoptera and their Probable Value in Classi- 
fication.” A discussion ensued, in which Mr. Elwes, Mr. Poulton, Mr. 
Champion, and Mr. Merrifield took part. ene 

Dr. F. A. Dixey communicated a paper entitled “ On the Phylogenetic 
Significance of the Variations produced by Differences of Temperature on 
Vanessa atalanta.” The President, Mr. Merrifield, Mr. Poulton, Dr. 
Chapman, and Mr. Tutt took part in the discussion which ensued.— 
H. Goss, Hon. Sec. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sporting Sketches in South America. By Admiral KEnNeEpy. 
With map and illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. 1—269. 
London: R. H. Porter. 1892. 


THE name of Captain (now Admiral) Kennedy, R. N.. has for 
some years been familiar to readers of ‘The Field’ and ‘ Land 
and Water,’ as that of a pleasant and well-informed writer on 
sport in South America, that is to say, of such portions of that 
great continent as proved to be accessible to the enterprising 
commander of H.M.S. ‘ Ruby’ while in discharge of his duties. 

Capt. St. John, it will be remembered, similarly employed 
his leisure time when in command of a gunboat in Japanese 
waters, and, in a delightful book, ‘The Wild Coasts of Nipon,’ 
gave a most interesting account of his explorations. The world 
would be happier and wiser if the example of these two naval 
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officers were followed « little oftener. For there can be no 
doubt that such men have it in their power, without any detri- 
ment to the public service, to add much to our knowledge of 
Natural History. It must frequently happen that they could, 
if so minded, explore little known-parts of a coast, or by means 
of some of the smaller rivers, penetrate into portions of the 
interior where the fauna and flora perhaps are undescribed. 

The period covered by Admiral Kennedy’s journal extended 
over three and a-half years, during which time he and his com- 
panions contrived to become acquainted with most of the large 
and small game of South America, including deer of three 
species, guanacos, wild cattle, wild goats, wild sheep, hares, 
Patagonian cavies, ostriches or rheas, three species of tinamu 
(the so-called South American partridge), and a great variety of 
snipe and wildfowl. 

Although it is evident that these shepiore have greater 
interest for sportsmen rather than for naturalists, we would by _ 
no means have it inferred that there is a want of accuracy in the 
autho’rs remarks on the latter subject, as is too often the case in 
books of a similar character. On the contrary, Admiral 
Kennedy seems to have made himself fairly well acquainted with 
the fauna of the districts he explored, and he is careful, for 
example, to explain that there are no true partridges in South 
America, although several species of tinamu are so designated. 
By the way, he might have spelt this name correctly, and be 
deemed to have known that there is no word of Spanish origin 
which terminates in ou; the @ in South America has the 
sound of 00 in English. ‘The Latinised form adopted for the 
generic name by ornithologists is Jinamus. ‘The name Tinamu, 
according to Professor Newton, first appears in print in Barrére, 
‘Histoire Naturelle de la France Equinoxiale’ (p. 138), pub- 
lished in Paris in 1741, whence, in 1778, it was adopted by 
Buffon (Hist. Nat. des Oiseaux, tome iv., p. 502), and in 1790 

was Latinised by Latham in his ‘ Index Ornithologicus’ (p. 633). 
_A South American correspondent of the ‘ The Field,’ writing 
with authority derived from personal acquaintance with the 
native haunts of this bird, states that the name is a corruption 
of the Guarani word Inambu. 

The information supplied by Admiral Kennedy as to the 
game to be found in different districts, and the hints given 
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as to guns and rifles most suitable to sportsmen in South 
America, will be useful to those who wish to follow in his 
footsteps; and his chapters are certainly well worth reading 
by all who take an interest in sport abroad. ‘The illustrations 
are the worst feature in the book, and it is no excuse to a 
critical reader to be told, in the preface, that the author is 
not an artist. ‘The sketches reproduced should have been 
re-drawn, or omitted. ‘The value of the book would have been 
enhanced, too, by the addition of an index; and the map which 
is given of South America would have been more useful, if the 
author had traced upon it a red route line, since a great 
number of place-names are shown of which no mention is to be 
found in the book. 


Phases of Animal Life, Past and Present. By R. Lypexker, 
B.A. (Cantab.). Post 8vo, pp. 248. London: Longmans. 


Tuts is a collection of essays which appeared originally in 
‘Knowledge,’ and deals with fossil as well as recent forms of life. 
They are intended to illustrate, in a. popular manner, a few of 
the various modes in which animals—especially vertebrates—are 
adapted to similar conditions of existence; and also to demon- 
strate some of the more remarkable types of structure obtaining 
among the higher vertebrates. ‘Thus, as regards the first-named 
group, we find chapters on Flying Animals, Swimming Animals, 
&c., showing the many ingenious contrivances of Nature for 
effecting the same or similar ends; in the latter group we have 
chapters on Giant Land Reptiles, Egg-laying Mammals or 
Montremes, Pouched Animals or Marsupials, Giant Birds, &c. 

Mr. Lydekker is fortunate in possessing a knowledge of fossil 
as well as of recent forms, and being, therefore, able to see more 
clearly than most people the inter-relations of both. His 
remarks, accordingly, are very instructive, if not always ex- 
haustive. It would have been useful had the reader been able 
to find references to important works on mammals where fuller 
details on some points might be found. Nevertheless, the book 
is full of information, and the illustrations for the most part 
are satisfactory. But why is there no Index? 
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The Birds of Lancashire. By F.S. Mrrowetn. Second Edition, 
~ revised and annotated by Howarp Saunpers, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
8vo, pp. 265. With map and illustrations. London: Gurney 

and Jackson. 1892. 


Tue first edition of this book, though of no exceptional 
merit, was soon dispersed, owing probably to the fact that the 
edition was a small one and the county a large one, wherein a 
greater number of people take an interest in Ornithology than 
is the case perhaps in any other county in England, except 
possibly Yorkshire. At any rate, in the interval which has 
elapsed since 1885, when the book first appeared, some interesting 
observations have been made on Lancashire birds, chiefly in the 
pages of ‘The Zoologist,’ and the new edition just revised by 
Mr. Howard Saunders, in the absence of the author from England, 
contains so many additional notes that it cannot be dispensed 
with even by those who possess the former one. 

It seems to have escaped the notice of both author and editor 
that the scattered papers on Natural History by the late Thomas 
Garnett, of Low Moor, Clitheroe, were collected and reprinted, in 
1883, in one volume, in which (at page 171) will be found the 
observations to which they allude (p. 70) on the alarm-note of one 
bird understood by other species. This volume might have been 
usefully consulted for ornithological notes made in Lancashire, 
and would have saved a laborious search through the earlier 
volumes of the ‘ Magazine of Natural History,’ to which publica- 
tion Mr, Garnett was in thé habit of contributing. 

As regards the species added to the Lancashire list in this 
new edition, the Purple Heron (p. 145) has evidently crept in by 
mistake, since Alderley Edge, where it is reported to have been 
shot, is in Cheshire, not Lancashire, and is at least seven miles 
from the border. No doubt the mistake arose from the fact 
that the original recorder (Zool. 1887, p.432) wrote, “ Alderley 
Kidge, about thirteen miles from Manchester,” which is mis- 
leading. | 

The next addition, the Sociable Plover, Vanellus gregarius 
(p. 213), is a remarkable one, as being the only known instance 
of the occurrence of this species in the British Islands. The 
bird in question, it appears, was included in the first edition of 
this work as a ‘“ Cream-coloured Courser,” although how the 
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author could confound a four-toed Lapwing with a three-toed 
Courser, even in immature plumage, is not easy to understand. 

The Cream-coloured Courser, accordingly, has been struck 
out of the Lancashire list, but with it, unfortunately, have gone 
the particulars relating to the bird which did duty for it, and 
which is reinstated under its right name! Obviously there are 
wanting on page 213 some words to the effect that the bird in 
question, which is in the immature plumage here figured, was 
shot among a lot of Lapwings near St. Michael’s-on- Wyre, about 
the autumn of 1860, and is now in the possession of Mr. Joseph 
Frankland, adding his address. 

The White-faced Petrel (Procellaria marina) or Frigate 
Petrel, as it is styled in Mr. Macpherson’s ‘ Fauna of Lakeland,’ 
where a coloured figure of it is given, appears to have but a very 
slender claim to recognition as a bird of Lancashire. Found 
dead and washed up by the tide on Walney Island, it may in this 
condition have travelled a considerable distance; so that it 
appears to be rather straining a point to include it as a visitor to 
a country which in all probability it never saw. Wilson’s Petrel 
(p. 258) stands upon a different footing, and is not only an 
occasional wanderer to the British Islands, but probably occurs 
much oftener on the west coast of Ireland than is generally 
supposed. ‘lhe EKared Grebe (p. 262) is also a genuine addition 
to the county avifauna, though only a single specimen is reported 
to have been met with. 

We miss the two coloured plates of the Black-throated 
Wheaiear and the Wall-Creeper, which embellished the first 
edition. Woodcuts of these two species are substituted, nicely 
drawn and engraved; but the tail of the former is too long in 
proportion to the wings, and is suggestive of a Wagtail rather 
than a Chat. In the coloured figure of the first edition the 
proportions are much more correct. 

The folding map of the county is re-issued, with the addition 
of a little colour here and there at the mouth of the Ribble, 
the reason for which is not explained. As regards typography, 
paper, and general “ get-up’”’ of the volume, the second edition 
is much superior to the first, and brings the information as to . 
Lancashire birds well up to date. 
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Manipulations de Zoologie, Animaux Vertébrés. Par le Dr. Pavur 
Grrop, Professeur-Adjoint 4 la Faculté des Sciences de 
Clermont-Ferrand. Paris: J. B. Bailliére et Fils. 1892. 


THe above-named volume is an Atlas of 32 process-plates, 
large octavo; and, except for the use of colour in the delineation 
of blood-vessels, it may be described as in method a sort of cross 
between Howes’ ‘ Atlas of Elementary Biology’ and Smith and 
Norwell’s ‘ Illustrations of Zoology,’ with few of the bad points of 
the latter. Indeed, many of the leading figures in the volume 
bear conspicuous traces not only of the influence of the first- 
named work, but of other well-known English laboratory-books. 

The animals dealt with are as follows :—The Frog (9 plates), 
the Perch (7 plates), the Fowl and Rabbit (each 8 plates); they 
are presented in the order named, in accordance with a system 
which the author rightly defends in his preface. Each plate is 
accompanied by a concise description of its contents; and the 
first page or two of each section of the book are devoted to a 
short account of the habits of the animal under consideration, 
and of the best methods of capture, domestication, despatch, 
and preservation, with especial hints for manipulation in the 
laboratory. The more general directions for work, together with 
lists of apparatus, preservative fluids, &c., are embodied in the 
first thirteen pages of the book; but, while perfectly sound and 
thoroughly practical, they present no special novelties... The 
worker following this book will find Wickersheim’s fluid a needless _ 
luxury, but the incorporation of directions for its preparation can 
do him no harm. He will be prone to enquire the reason of the 
needlessly gruesome directions for killing the unfortunate fowl 
and rabbit, after the experience he will have gained at the expense 
of their more lowly brethren. 

The plates are exceptionally unequal, both in merit and in 
effect. The more diagrammatic among them are unquestionably 
the best; and in the needless elaboration of unimportant details 
the direct aim of many figures is lost. For example, in one 
case (pl. xi. fig. 1) the cut edge of a body-wall arrests the 
attention as an all-important structure; in another (pl. xxi. figs. 
2 and 3) no one but an experienced anatomist could discriminate 
between the different parts depicted; while in a third (pl. xxvi. 
fig. 3) the area especially described as delineating characteristic 
structural detail, reveals a mere fluffiness of no certain signifi- 
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cance. Gross errors occur in places, as in the misrepresentation 
of the eleventh cranial nerve and of the quadrate element of 
the fowl. A glaring inconsistency presents itself in the intro- 
duction of the humerus, femur, tibia and fibula (the latter 
complete and distinct, sic) of the rabbit, to the exclusion of 
the radius and ulna and the pedal skeleton; and in this 
(pl. xxxii.) and certain other piates, the reference numbers or 
letters of some of the figures bear no relationship to the accom- 
panying text. Although, in perpetrating these defects, the 
author has cast his lot with that of many an aspiring predecessor, 
he has carried the matter an interesting stage further. With 
the exception of plates xxv. and xxx., which bear no acknow- 
ledged authorship, all are admitted autogenous, with the help 
of Chauveau, Cuvier and Valenciennes, Huxley, and a certain 
Monsieur Beaunis, whose share in the responsibility can only 
have been an altogether insignificant one. There is, however, 
something very remarkable in the fact that the Huxleyan figures 
should be chiefly (Fowl’s skull) the most insufficiently and 
erroneously lettered ones which the author could well have 
chosen, and that conspicuous among those which he attributes 
to his great countryman Chauveau, there should be a rabbit's 
blade-bone (pl. xxxil. fig. 1) having a broken spine—whereby it 
closely resembles that of a cat! We would earnestly recommend 
the latter very curious and fateful coincidence to the chef in 
search of authority. : 

The book abounds in minor incongruities and irregularities ; 
and many of the illustrations bear unmistakable traces of the 
published works of certain English anatomists, as aforesaid. 
The author has apparently gone on the principle of copying with 
acknowledgment, but without correction, where a great name 
could be dragged in, and of copying with modification, and 
consequent non-recognition, where a lesser one was concerned. 
He has been curiously unfortunate in his first course, and has 
succeeded in diminishing the accuracy and utility of some of his 
best illustrations in his second. His attitude of mind is neither 
~ novel nor scientific; it is one, however, upon which the English 
reader has long passed judgment. 

The book is the third published of a projected series of four, 
the third in order of which has yet to appear; and we earnestly 
recommend the above criticism to its author’s serious attention, 
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